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» EDITORIAL « 














The Budget 


The Budget has now been brought down and sufficient time has elapsed 
ake certain that there has been or will be any carping criticism con- 
ning the various provisions. True we have all been hit much harder 
1an heretofore but we expected it and were prepared for it. The leader 
sition, while not criticising the budget provisions, did however, 








ggest that the Government should set an example to the country by 
cutting all ordinary expenses to the bone and this will be regarded every- 
where, or almost everywhere, as real good advice. Whether or not the 
Gove will accept this advice and act upon it is another matter. One 





ears criticism of the fact that a Dominion Census is being taken this year 
in enormous expenditure, a census for which there is no apparent reason. 
At a time when all available money is needed for the war effort, it would 


ir that such an expenditure is senseless. Canadians generally are being 





ted to spend less and less and to cut out altogether things which are 
rbsolutely necessary and yet we find ‘the newspapers, magazines anl the 


flooded with advertisements for Canadians to buy this and that, things 
far from necessary and many of us continue to 





which in many instances 

rchase these things to the detriment of such things as War Savings pur- 
chases and the like. Despite a huge increase in pledged War Savings in 
recent months many of us do not yet realize that orlinary expenditures must 
ye cut to the limit if we are to give an all out war effort and unless we, 

of us, come to the conclusion, and act upon it, that every dime we can 
spare must go to the war effort, we are liable to wake up one morning and 
find that we are being told just exactly what we shall spend and what we 


shall loan to the government. But, the government must set the example 


Wartime Strikes. 

Much feeling has been aroused recently through an epidemic of strikes, 
particularly in war industries. Most people feel that the worker is worthy 
f his hire but there seems to be a feeling among some organized workers 


( re 


that now is the time to obtain better and better wages, without a thought 
as to what effect their tactics have on the war effort. One has every sym- 
pathy with those who do not receive a wage comensurate with the cost of 
living but there is every evidence of the fact that too many workers feel that 
wages should be increased to take care of increased income taxes. They 
forget that increased wages will not only increase their income taxes but 
will also seriously increase the cost of the war, not alone to them but to 
those whose wages and salaries remain stationery. Everyone must make 
some sacrifice in this war. Further, too many workers have shown a tendency 
to go out on strike for things other than wage increases, such as sympathy 
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strikes and strikes to ensure that a worker discharged should be re-instated. 
These things should be stopped and stopped quickly and the only people 
who can stop them are those in charge of our war effort, the Dominion 
Government. True, the government recently took strong action in one con- 
nection but this pussy footing must stop. While every worker should 
receive a living wage, workers must be made to realize that there is a war 
on and that unless we bend every effort toward winning this war, it may 
be lost and where would the rights of workers be then? One does not 
dispute the right of workers to organize but it is plain that in far too many 
instances, the present rush of war work is being used by some Labour 
Unions, as an ideal time to hold up production of vital war necessities in 
order to obtain more and more concessions and, in the meantime our war 
effort suffers. All thinking men will be behind any government which 
insists that our war effort shall not suffer in the slightest degree through 
indiscriminate strikes or lockouts but few men will have anything but con- 
tempt for a government which, for any reason at all, pussy foots its way 


along. 





Across the Secretary's Desk 


Here we are at the close of another season and we can look back on our 
activities, I think, with pardonable pride. Even with vastly increased activ- 
ity in most offices our attendances have been very good and to me the season 
just closed has been a very happy one. True we have lost members but we 
have gained members also and many new friendships have been formed which 
will stand our Society in good stead. In Quebec and Ontario, the Society 
was successful in being granted Incorporation by Private Bill, giving 
“degree”” powers and which should mean the making of the Society. One 
new chapter has been formed, in Ottawa, and the rapid strides made by this 
chapter since its formation in December last are a source of real gratification. 
The chapter now has thirty-three members and more are coming in every 
month. Next fall we look forward to fifty members in this newest chapter. 
Frank E. Wood, Chief Cost Accountant of the Dept. or Munitions and 
Supply, is the Chairman and no better selection could have been made. He 
is supported by a fine Secretary in Milton Kranch and a strong body of 
directors. Just watch this Ottawa chapter next season. On the occasion 
of the closing meeting of the Ottawa chapter, I was held up by examinations 
and was compelled to fly to Ottawa and back on the day of the meeting. 
It was a fine experience even although I received quite a good natured rib- 
bing from the members at Ottawa. Vern Campbell was kind enough to 
drive me back to the Airport following the meeting and I really believe he 
drove faster than the plane. I hope he did not receive any “Tickets” for 
furious driving. The closing meeting of the Niagara Chapter was a most 
enjoyable affair with a Buffet Lunch being served following the meeting 
and the closing Dinner-Dance of the Toronto chapter was also a most 
enjoyable one. 

These matters will be dealt with under Chapter Notes but such affairs 


do tend to make our relations most cordial and to promote a spirit of good 
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fellowship and harmony. Next comes the Annual Meeting which, this year 
will be held in Kitchener. This is the first time the Annual General Meet- 
ing has been held in one of the smaller centres but I think it will be one 
of the most successful ever held. I was present at a luncheon gathering of 
the directors of the Kitchener Chapter recently when plans were discussed. 
These plans are outlined on another page and certainly the Kitchener direc- 
tors are making a real effort to make the meeting a most memorable one. 
I would urge all members who can possibly do so to make a point of attend- 
ing this Annual Meeting and the various activities in connection with it. 


Rob, 





New Members 


Toronto Chapter. 

N. H. Duncan, J. & J. Taylor Safe Works Ltd. 
London Chapter. 

N. E. Kaye, Silverwood Dairies Ltd., London. 
Kitchener Chapter. 

A. H. S. Smith, Savage Shoe Co. Ltd., Preston. 

N. Hagen, Savage Shoe Co. Ltd., Preston. 

Frank Kraemer, B. F. Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener. 
Ottawa Chapter. 

D. R. MacFarlane, The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Ottawa. 

R. G. Neill, Monarch Battery Co. Ltd., Kingston. 
Montreal Chapter. 

T. E. Daigneau, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 
Niagara Chapter. 

L. J. Thurman, St. Catharines 





Literature Received 


The following articles were received since the last issue of ‘Cost and 
Management” and are available on loan to members: 
Practice in Accounting for Depreciation. 
N.A.C.A., April 15. 
A report by the Research and Technical Department of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 
Cost Accounting for Open Cut Mines. 
NUA:C.A., Apo 15. 
Anthracite Production Costs. 
N.A.C.A., April 15. 
Two articles of extreme value to those engaged in the Coal Mining 
Industry. 
An Incentive Bonus Plan Based on Cost Efficiency. 
N.A.C.A., May 1. 
A most instructive article describing the Cost Efficiency Bonus 
Pian of the American Rolling Mills Company. 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


Bankers Look at the Cost or Market Rule. 
Journal of Accountancy, May. 
A most informative article on the matter of inventory valuation. 
Accounting for Tools, Containers, Furniture and Fixtures. 
Journal of Accountancy, May. 

A very complete article with sample distribution sheets and requis- 
itions concerning the classification, control and replacement of the 
articles described in the title. 

Appraisals as Related to Accounting. 
N.Y. Certified Public Accountant, April. 

A very complete article on a subject often forgotten in these hectic 
days. 

Accounting Machinery. 
N.Y. Certified Public Accountant, April. 

Two articles dealing in detail with The Application of Accounting 
Machines to the Posting of Accounts Receivable and Machine Account- 
ing for Payrolls. 

Some Aspects of Mechanical Payroll Accounting. 
Australian Accountant, March. 
A short descriptive article of interest to all Payroll Accountants. 





Chapter Notes 


Montreal Chapter. 

Payroll Compilation and Distribution in War time was the subject dis- 
cussed at the April 18th meeting of the chapter and it was a most successful 
affair. Mr. C. W. Baines of the Northern Electric Co. Ltd., was the guest 
speaker and he treated the subject in a most comprehensive manner. Mr. 
Baines’ talk will be reproduced in ‘Cost and Management’ at an early date. 

The annual meeting of the chapter will be held on Friday, May 9th, 
when Dominion President D. R. Patton, C.A., will review the activities of 
the chapter for this season. 

Toronto Chapter. 

The annual Dinner-Dance of the chapter was held at the Old Mill on 
April 23rd and was indeed a most successful affair. Probably one of the 
most successful in the history of the chapter. This concludes the activities 
of the Toronto Chapter for this season which, viewed from every angle has 
been a most successful one. 

Hamilton Chapter. 

The April meeting of the chapter was fairly well attended and proved 
to be a most enjoyable affair. Mr. C. Warnes of the Canadian Kodak 
Company, of Mount Dennis, and a popular director of the chapter, was the 
guest speaker and his subject, “Control of Maintenance and Repair Cost,” 
was well delivered and proved most instructive to those present. 

Officers and directors for next season were elected at this meeting with 
Vice-Chairman Charlie Wynn succeeding Wilf McMahon as chairman and 
W. J. “Bill’’ Epplett being advanced to the position of vice-chairman. 
George Greenhough remains as Secretary and three new members of the 
directorate are H. R. Nurrish, F. R. Stout and N. Allen. 
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The closing meetting of the chapter is being held on May 14th with a 
Members’ Problem Night.” There will be entertainment and refreshments 

served and it looks like a fine evening. 
Niagara Chapter. 

The closing meeting of the Niagara Peninsula Chapter was held at 
the Welland House Hotel, St. Catharines, on Tuesday, April 29th, and was 
a most instructive and enjoyable affair. The speaker was Mr. J. C. White, 
C.P.A., of the Income Tax Department, and the subject was ‘The Excess 
Profts Tax Act.” Mr. White gave an excellent address and the number of 
questions asked during the discussion period was a tribute to the interest 
on this subject. There was an excellent attendance and at the conclusion a 


Buffet Luncheon was served. The boys certainly seemed to enjoy themselves. 


Kitchener Chapter. 

Due to a misunderstanding there was only a small attendance at the 
April meeting of the chapter but those who did attend were well rewarded 
with a fine talk by Mr. A. J. Blanchard of Toronto, on ‘Cost Standards.” 
The closing meeting of the chapter will be held at the Walper House Hotel, 
Kitchener, on Thursday, May 15th, and will take the form of a ‘Members’ 
Problem Night.” This will be a dinner meeting and it looks like an excellent 
wind-up 

Directors of the chapter met recently with the Dominion Secretary to 
arrange details of the Annual Meeting of the Society to be held in Kitchener 
on June 6th and 7th and it promises to be a most excellent affair judging 


by the arrangements so far made and contemplated. 


Windsor Chapter. 

The April meeting of the Windsor Chapter was something of an inova- 
tion and was indeed successful. Forty-fve members and guests of the chapter 
journeyed to Wallaceburg for a visit to the plant of the Dominion Glass 
Company Limited where, through arrangements by Bill Jordan, a most 
excellent dinner was served, following which a most illuminating talk on 


the History of the Glass Industry was given by Mr. J. K. Hamilton, Super- 





intend of the plant. The complete arrangements were made through the 


kindness of Bill Jordan, popular director of the chapter, and the company 


and the whole affair was not only most enjoyable but was thoroughly 


appreciated 


Ottawa Chapter. 

The closing meeting of the Ottawa Chapter, held on Friday, April 25th, 
was another successful affair. While the attendance did not set up a new 
record it was well up to the last record and the dinner and meeting were 
most enjoyable. The guest speaker was Dr. J. S. Hodgson, Executive Assis- 
tant of the Unemployment Insurance Branch, and his talk on “Unemployment 


Insurance’ was thoroughly enjoyed. Officers and directors were elected at 
this meeting and resulted as follows: Chairman, Frank E. Wood, Chief Cost 
Accountant, Dept. of Munitions and Supply; Vice-Chairman, C. A. L. 
Poudrier, Air Treasury Dept.; Secretary-Treasurer, Milton A. Kranch, Beach 
Foundry Limited; Directors: V. M. Campbell, Crain Printers Ltd; Randolph 
Hartin, C.A., Geo. A. Welch & Co.; N. R. Lacourciere, C.A., N. Wriggles- 
worth, Air Treasury Dept: J. S. Benson, The Andrew Jergens Co Ltd; Rep- 
resentative on the Dominion Board is Randolph Hartin, C.A. 
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ANNUAL 


GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY 


TAKE NOTICE THAT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEFTING OF 
THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF COST ACCOUNTANTS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERS WILL BE HELD ON JUNE 6th, 1941, AT 2 P.M., 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME AT THE WESTMOUNT GOLF CLUB, 
UNION BOULEVARD, KITCHENER, ONTARIO, FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF RECEIVING THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS, 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND SUCH OTHER REPORTS AS MAY BE 
TENDERED. FOR THE ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY 
AND FOR THE TRANSACTION OF SUCH OTHER BUSINESS AS MAY 
BE DETERMINED. 

J. J. McLAUGHLIN, Hon. Secretary. 


* 7 a 
Arrangements in connection with the Annual General Meeting are as 
follows: 
10.30 a.m. June 6th—Meeting of Directors. 


12.15 p.m. June 6th—Luncheon. 
Speaker: Mr. Henry Borden, K.C., General Counsel, 
Dept. of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa. 


2 p.m. June 6th—ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
3 p.m. June 6th—Meeting of New Directors. 


3 p.m. June 6th—Plant Visits to Local Plants for those not engaged in 
Directors Meeting. 


7 p.m. June 6th—Dinner with Entertainment. 
9.30 a.m. June 7th—Golf at Westmount Golf Club, Kitchener. 
All meetings will take place at the Westmount Golf Club and it is 


urged that as many members as possible take part in all the functions 
arranged. 
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Payroll Methods in Wartime 


By C. W. BAINES, 


Methods Accountant, Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
Presented before Montreal Capter, April 18, 1941. 


The subject of this paper is ‘Payroll Methods in War Time’, and as 
you no doubt realize, this can cover a very broad field, but in dealing with 
it to-night, I intend only to cover briefly, conditions as they apply to 
Canada and more particularly methods and routines in effect in our Company. 

During war time it is obvious that there are several factors affecting 
First of all, there is the necessity, which should be general, 


Payroll work. 
Secondly, there is the fact that, 


of keeping expenses as low as possible. 
in a manufacturing business especially, very considerable increases in staff 
and therefore in work may take place. In this connection, however, it is 
obvious that thought must be given to the future, inasmuch as such increases 
may not ft 

| acs ae ac i ; : E a 
should be of such a nature that it can be reduced when the volume is re- 
Thirdly, there are many increases in routine and in detail work due 


t be permanent and therefore any provision for this additional work 


duced. 
to the necessity of following Government regulations. Such items as Na- 
tional Defence Tax, Unemployment Insurance, Income Tax, Fair Wage 
Boards and so on, may involve a great deal of extra work. 

During war time there is an increase in the number of voluntary de- 
ductions from pay. Deductions for such items as War Loan Bonds, War 
Savings Certificates, War Services Funds, etc., are now common to most 
companies. Some of these deductions involve more detail work than is 
usual in peace time, inasmuch as such ones as War Savings Certificates must 
not only be made in accordance with the general company practice, but 
details required by the Government for their records must also be supplied. 

Another factor of account in war time is that very often it is difficult 
to get experienced clerical staff, such as comptometer operators and typists. 
Under these circumstances mechamical methods have certain definite ad- 
vantages, since it is much simpler to use inexperienced help on a routine 
mechanical operation. 

Before any attempt is made to introduce new Payroll Methods to over- 
come War Time difficulties, a detailed study should be made of the neces- 
sary requirements and of the mechanical appliances available. The method 
to be used will depend on the nature of the business, requirements as regards 
distribution of labour costs, number of employees and several other factors. 
In this connection I would point out that studies were made by our Com- 
pany of different methods during the last five years and the final detailed 
study and recommendation took six months to prepare. 

There are manyy ways of maintaining Payroll records. The principal 
ones are by Manual calculation, Bookkeeping or Accounting Machines, Ad- 
dressograph Machines and Tabulating or Punch Card Machines. In our 
Company we are in the process of a transfer from a combination of Manual 
and Addressograph system to a Tabulating system and I shall deal with 
each of these methods in turn. 
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The Punched Card method, generally known as the Tabulating method, 
is very widely used in large firms, for various purposes. Briefly, it consists 
of a card form divided into rows and columns, each row and column being 
numbered. The columns indicate the nature of the information recorded 
and the rows indicate the value. 

Operators punch the information required into the card in the form of 
holes. The cards then pass through various pieces of equipment which in- 
terpret the information punched and use it as required. 

Generally speaking, there are five main divisions of Payroll work as it 
affects manufacturing companies: 

(1) Distribution of Labour for Cost purposes. 

(2) Calculation of Gross Earnings. 

(3) Calculation of Net Earnings after making allowances for taxes and 


—— 


various other authorized deductions. 
(4) Payment of Salary or Wages. 
(5) Compilation of statistics such as Annual Earnings, Income Taxes, 
Labour Returns, etc. 
Former Method. 
The method used by our Company for a number of years consisted of 
combination of Tabulating, Addressograph and Manual operations. Due 
to the great variety of earnings involved in our manufacturing wages, such 
as straight hourly rates, various types of piece work rates, weekly rates, 
overtime allowances and combinations of all of these, wages were calcu- 
lated from Time Tickets prepared by Time Keepers located in each major 
department. Time Tickets were prepared for each employee for each opera- 
tion and in the case of hourly rated employees, showed the time and rate 
and in the case of other forms of payment, the number of pieces and rate, 
or such other information as was required. Time Tickets were then sent 
to the Payroll Department who checked the rates and extended the value 
of the Ticket. 

From these Time Tickets, Tabulating cards were punched for each 
Time Ticket and each week these cards were summarized by the Tabulating 
Department, the total earnings and hours for each employee calculated and a 
summary forwarded to the Payroll Department. This formed the basis of 
payment to the employee. The cards were then re-summarized by job 
orders and summaries prepared by orders or by departments as required 
and this summary formed the basis for our cost accounting for labour 
purposes. 

The Payroll Department, by means of previously prepared Addresso- 
graph Stencils for each employee, prepared the Payroll showing the Name, 
Number and Department Number and from the Summary of Earnings 
previously referred to, inserted therein the Gross Earnings of the employee. 
At the same time the number of hours shown on the summary was checked 

against the employee’s Clock Card for the week. 

i The National Defence Tax was then calculated from previously prepared 
Charts and inserted as a deduction. (This in itself was a major job). Other 
deductions, of which we have a total of 15 possible ones, were then inserted 

‘ for each employee, where applicable, from records maintained by the Pay- 
roll Department. Comptometer operators then calculated the Net Earnings 
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ployee and prepared the Pay Slips and Pay Envelope, which were 
forwarded to the Cashier for preparation of the actual Pay. 

A similar system was followed for office employees paid weekly. In 
lis case, however, the authorized weekly rate appeared on the Payroll 


»yee had worked a full week, the weekly rate was shown as Gross 





The Addressograph Stencils previously referred to, showed the Depart- 
Date of Birth, Date Employed, present and previous rate, Workmen's 
Compensation Classification and National Defence Tax Classification. By 


Apert 





blocking out information not required, the same stencils could be used for 
Clock Cards and other purposes. 
New Method. 
Although this method had been very satisfactory in the past, when the 
yutine was much simpler, due to the increase in volume and routine caused 
factors directly attributable to the war, it became increasingly difficult 


Payroll in time for the regular Pay Days, which were normally 





> days after the end of the week. It was therefore decided to in- 
se the capacity of the Tabulating Department so that the entire Payroll 
could be completed. 
A brief description here of the equipment installed may be of interest: 


Key Punches: These are the primary machines on which operators 





y punch the basic information required. These are the items prin- 
cipally affected by the rise and fall of volume. 


Multiplying Punches: Automatically extend various quantities and 


and punch the product into the cards. 
Sorters: Sort the various cards numerically into any order required. 
These machines operate at very high speed and can, for instance, sort detail 


1 


cards by a four unit employee number at the rate of 6000 an hour. 

Tabulators: These machines take the cards and list them, first accumu- 
lating all such totals as are required. There are two types, straight nu- 
merical and combination numerical and alphabetical. By altering the set-up 

n these tabulators the information.punched into the cards can be sum- 
marized and reports prepared in whatever way is required. 

For example: Payroll Cards can be sorted by employees and a re- 
port prepared of the total earnings of each employee. The cards can 
then be resorted by order numbers and a report prepared by orders. 
Further resorts can be made by departments, rates, types of work and 
so on and reports prepared for each. 

Summary Punch: This hooks up to the Tabulator and is a very useful 
piece of equipment. It is used to automatically punch a card for totals ac- 
cumulated in the Tabulator. By this means one card is punched to replace 
a group of cards showing common information. It reduces the storage 
space required for cards and reduces the operating time on future runs. 

An example of this is on Earnings—an employee may have worked 
on a dozen different jobs during the week and there are therefore a 
dozen different detail cards, one for each job. When tabulating the 
total earnings of the employee for the week a summary card is punched 
showing the employee's number and total earnings. Only one card is 
then used for tabulating the payroll or other reports, instead of a dozen. 
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Reproducers: These machines reproduce information from one card to 
another and can also be made to compare common information. By this 
means it is possible to do away with considerable hand punching of in- 
formation which remains constant for a period. 

For example: A number is assigned to each employee, which he 
retains while in the employ of the Company. Then “Master Cards” are 
set up showing the Employee's Number, Name, Date of Birth, Sex, 
Rate, Date Employed and such other information as is desired, and from 
that point it is only necessary to use the employee’s number when hand 
punching. All other information can be reproduced by means of the 
Reproducer which will compare the employee’s number and punch any 
of the standard information required. 

Under our former method, each individual Time Ticket was extended 
by a comptometer operator on the basis of the number of hours or pieces at 
the authorized rate and the extension was indicated on the Time Tickets. 
These extensions have been discontinued and cards are punched from the 
Time Tickets in a similar manner to the previous method, except that the 
hours or pieces and rate are punched instead of the extension. Cards are 
then fed through the Multiplying Punch, which automatically extends the 
items and punches the extension into the card. 

The summary of total earnings is then run off on the Tabulator for 
checking purposes and at the same time a summary card is automatically 
punched showing the Employee Number and Total Earnings for the week. 
This Earnings Card is automatically compared with the Master Cards, which 
have been set up for all active employees, and the employee’s name repro- 
duced into the Earnings Card. The Earnings Cards then form the basis for 
the week’s Payroll. 

Deductions are handled in a somewhat similar manner, Master Cards 
being prepared for each recurring deduction for each employee. For special 
deductions, individual cards are hand punched. 

As regards National Defence Tax, due to the variety of rates (dependent 
on the status of the employee, the number of dependents and the amount of 
earnings) a system has been set up whereby, through a sorting and repro- 
ducing operation, the amount of National Defence Tax applying to the 
employee, based on the week's earnings, is calculated by means of Con- 
trolling Cards, the cards being punched for each employee for the amount 
of the deduction applicable thereto. 

The next step after this is the preparation of the actual Payroll and 
this is a question of sorting the employee’s Earnings Cards in with Deduc- 
tion Cards applying to the same employee and running them through the 
Alphabetical Tabulator. This Tabulator prepares the Payroll showing the 
Employee Number, Name, Gross Earnings, Deductions and Net Earnings. 
As we have too many deductions to show them all on the payroll, it was 
decided to show only deductions which are based on Gross Earnings, such 
as National Defence Tax and Unemployment Insurance (when it comes into 
effect). Other deductions being grouped together and shown in total and 
subsidiary statements prepared showing the break-down. 

After the Payroll has been prepared, cards are again placed in the Al- 
phabetical Tabulator and by changing the set-up of the machine, Pay Slips 
are prepared in duplicate. These Pay Slips show the Employee Number, 
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Name, Gross Earnings and each individual deduction. These Deductions 
are coded and an explanation of the Codes printed on the Pay Slip. One 
copy of the Pay Slip is forwarded to the employee and one copy to the 
Cashier. The Cashier prepares the Pay and inserts it with the Pay Slip in 
a window-envelope which allows the Name and Employee Number to show 
through the window. The Pay is then turned over to the employee in ex- 
change for the duplicate Pay Slip, which acts as an identification and receipt. 
The Earnings Cards showing the total earnings of the employee for the 
week, are filed by employees and these cards are periodically retabulated in 

various forms for various purposes, some of these are as follows: 
Each month the cards for the month are sorted by Workmen's 


Compensation Classification and a summary of the earnings for each 





class is prepared for use on the annual return. 

Each quarter the cards are tabulated to show the employees’ earn- 
ings for the quarter. These statements are forwarded to the Shop 
Superintendents for their information. During this operation a Sum- 
mary Card is automatically punched showing the total earnings for the 
quarter. This cuts down considerably the number of cards to be filed 
Each year the quarterly cards are run through and reports prepared 
showing the employees’ earnings for the year for Income Tax purposes. 

Several weeks’ cards for individual employees are frequently run 
through to prepare statements of earnings for calculation of Sickness, 
Vacation, Pension and other payments which are based on average 
earnings. 

Our Company pays its manufacturing division employees in cash, but 
a similar method can be followed with regard to Cheque payments, a Cheque 
form being substituted for the Pay Slip form. Machines for automatically 
signing the cheques are also available. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the new system merely involves a con- 
tinuation of our former tabulation, using the same base, that is, hand 


cards, to carry the operations through to the final preparation of 


The same cards can be used for a number of different operations 


1 formerly to be posted by hand and, since we pay weekly, involved 





nous amount of posting. 

The new method allows considerable flexibility in the routine as new 
deductions, different types of rates, etc., can be taken care of with very little 
alteration. As an example of this, I would point out that since the routine 
was first drawn up, a new deduction, affecting nearly all employees, and 
two types of bonus payments have been added. 

One of these Bonuses is payable in War Savings Certificates and would 
have been very nearly impossible to handle under the former method. You 
may be interested in the details of this procedure inasmuch as other com- 
panies may have similar problems. 

Our Company is paying a special 5% bonus on gross earnings each 
quarter. War Savings Certificates to the nearest four dollar multiple are 
purchased for the employees and the difference is paid in cash. 

In order to calculate it we tabulate the earnings for the quarter and 
obtain a summary card for the total earnings. Control Cards are set up 
showing the Amount of Gross Bonus, National Defence Tax deduction, Net 
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Amount, purchase value, number and denomination of certificates and Cash 
balance applying to the various amounts of earnings. 

By a sorting and reproducing operation we obtain cards showing the 
above information for each employee and these are used to prepare the 
Special Bonus Payroll and Applications for War Savings Certificates. 

We are just preparing the first quarter’s bonus this week and while it 
has delayed our changeover as regards the actual payroll, will nevertheless 
fit into the routine very satisfactorily. 

While very little saving in expense can be seen in the change in the 
method of preparing our Company's Payrolls, it is expected that the ad- 
ditional equipment which has been installed, will be available for gther 
purposes, and that it will not be required 100% for Payroll work, conse- 
quently an ultimate saving in expense can be expected. 

At the present time we also use our Tabulating Machines to record 
Sales, Accounts Payable and several smaller jobs. Some of the operations 
which we expect to transfer to the Tabulating as soon as studies are com- 
pleted and routines drawn up, are: 

Inventories. 

Recording of Capital Assets and Depreciation. 
Breakdown and Scheduling of Orders on the Shop. 
Material Requisitions, etc. 

The cost of Tabulating equipment is generally on a rental basis and is 
fairly high due to its intricate nature. It can only be justified where there 
is a fairly large volume and where cards punched manually can be used for 
several purposes. Where distribution of wages over many classifications is 
necessary and other records such as Income Tax, Labour Statistics, etc., are 
required, Tabulating machines are very effective. 

Where the distribution problem is not very involved, such as in mer- 
chandising organizations, accounting or bookkeeping machines can be very 
effectively used. There are, at the present time, machines available which 
will, in one operation, prepare the employee's Earnings Record, Payroll, 
and Pay Slip (or Cheque), the distribution being done manually prior to 
this calculation. By manually I mean that the account to be charged is hand 
selected and posting is made on the accounting machines directly to the 
accounts, the accumulative totals being carried forward each time. 

By this method the gross earnings must also be calculated manually, but 
from this point the operation is simple. The machine is somewhat similar 
to a Typewriter and the operator inserts the Payroll, the Earnings Record 
and the cheque into the machine. The employee's name, gross earnings and 
deductions are typed, the machine automatically spacing correctly, calculates 
the net earnings and adds the earnings to date on the Earnings Record. I 
would point out, however, that National Defence Tax must be calculated 
by hand on this method. 

The new routine has only just been installed in our Company and as a 
matter of fact, this week is the first operation of the Payroll on the new 
basis. As soon as we have thoroughly tested it, we shall be pleased to 
demonstrate the methods to any other firms interested. I would like to point 
out, however, that due to war time restrictions, arrangements for such a 
demonstration would have to be made well in advance. 
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I have with me to-night a few samples of forms and cards which we are 
using, some of which you may have seen. I should be very glad indeed to 
show these to anyone interested or to explain any points which may not 


have been clear. 





The Control of Operations Through 
Effective Organization 


By A. B. GATES, 


The Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
Presented in Toronto, January 21, 1941, before the Canadian Society of 
Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers. 


Our subject for the evening might indicate that we are to discuss the 
mechanical set-up of an organization; i.e., the arrangement of the indi- 
viduals into groups. We have found that if an individual worker is to 
carry out some particular activity satisfactorily, he must be instructed def- 
nitely and in detail as to what he is expected to do and when his work 
ties in with the work of other workers, the instructions must include 
definite method. 

If this is true for the productive worker, it is apparent that it is all 
the more true for staff men and for the supervisor and executive whose 
activities can affect directly or influence indirectly the activities of many 
others. For these reasons it seems obvious that in a consideration of the 
responsibilities of management and supervision a logical starting point is 
a discussion of the principles of organization. It is also apparent that in 
such a discussion of organization it is not enough to consider the estab- 
lishment of lines of authority and placement of responsibility because these 
can only take care of the relationships that exist within a definite grouping 
of activities. Such a study cannot divulge the relationships that exist be- 
tween different lines of authority and all through the development of mod- 
ern organization it is these relationships that have led to most of the mis- 
understandings and difficulties. 

If an analysis were made of the causes of ineffectiveness of manage- 
ment and supervision, it would be found that most, if not all, of these 
causes can be grouped under three general classifications. 

Insufficient knowledge of the company’s aims and desires or policies 
as they apply to each class of work and job. 

2. Lack of definite knowledge of the individual’s responsibility and 
authority—that is, the exact scope of hhis job. 

3. And lack of knowledge of inter-unit and inter-individual relation- 
ships that grow out of these responsibilities. 

The first step, then, in making management and supervision effective, 
is to make provisions to guard against these causes of ineffectiveness. To 
do this, management, in its organization set-up and in its policies and regu- 
lations, must make certain of some definite provisions. 

1. Each activity must be classified and grouped with other similar or 
related activities into functional groups. 
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2. Responsibility for results in each activity and group of activities 
must be definitely placed and the necessary authority to get results must be 
delegated to the person made responsible for results. This means that: 

(a) There must be someone and only one person directly responsible 

for each activity which must be carried on. 

(b) There can be no divided, joint or dual responsibility for results. 

(c) Two persons cannot be responsible for, or have authority over, a 

given activity, except as one is responsible or subordinate to the 
other. 

3. Definite lines of authority must be established. There must be but 
one line of authority from each worker or working group to the top of 
the authority line. 

4. Each individual must know his place in the organization. This 
means that: 

(a) He must know the nature of the responsibility placed on him. 

(b) He must know the scope and limits of authority he is expected to 

exercise. 

(c) He must know management's aims and desires as they apply to the 

work for which he is responsible. 

(d) He must know his relationship to other individuals and groups 

growing out of his responsibilities. 

5. Finally, management must set up such co-ordinating and control 
plans and units of organization as are necessary to keep the activities in 
line with management's aims. 

Most of the clashes of authority and overlapping of responsibility are 
not real, but are clashes of real and assumed authority and apparent dual 
or joint responsibilities which are really overlappings of entirely different 
kinds of responsibility. In a modern organization with executive responsi- 
bility for results placed on the various group, department and division 
heads and with lines of authority thus established, cut across by control, 
service or facilitating, and staff departments and individuals, there are many 
opportunities for clashes of real and assumed authority and for the ap- 
pearance of dual or joint responsibility for results. 

If each member of the organization is to fully understand his place in 
the organization, he must not only know the scope of his job and his re- 
lationship to those above and below him in his authority line, but he must 
also know the nature of the responsibility and authority of others (line, 
service, control and staff) with whom he must co-operate. 

An attempt has been made to arrive at an understanding of these re- 
lationships through a distinction between executive and functional authority 
and responsibility. But due to the fact that it is difficult to divorce the 
consideration of personalities from a consideration of organization and for 
other reasons, it is extremely difficult to get at an understanding of the 
correct relationship of the line, service, control, and staff departments and 
individuals through this approach. 

In the usual approach to a discussion of the principles of organization 
the activities which must be carried on are quite commonly divided into 
five major fields: production, sales, accounting, finance, and personnel. 
Chart I represents an organization with several production units, only one of 
which has been expanded to show how the activities are divided into like or 
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related groups, and how in turn these groups are tied together through the 
supervisors and upper executives. Each of the other production units and 
the other divisions, as sales, accounting, etc., would have similar divisions 
and groupings of activities. 

Such an arrangement of activities satisfies the following requirements for 
an effective organization. 

The activities and jobs can be classified. 

2. Responsibility for results can be fixed and placed. 

3. Lines of authority from the owners of the business to each worker 
are established. 

The fourth general requirement for effective control, “Each individual 
must know his place in the organization’, is only partially satisfied. There- 
fore further analysis of the nature of responsibility and scope of authority 
at the various levels in the authority line is necessary. 

In any activity, production, sales, accounting, or any other, someone 
must decide on what is to be done (decision and general direction), some- 
one must plan and prescribe how, when and where it shall be done (im- 
provements in methods, processes and products), someone must see that the 
plans, established procedures and methods are carried out (direct super- 





vision), and, finally, someone must do the actual work. All four of these 
steps or items are included in the authority line from owners to the workers. 
If each employee at the various levels in the authority line, from worker 
to executive, is to know exactly the scope of his job and the nature of the 
responsibility placed on him he must know, at least relatively, which and 
how much of each of these four items his particular job includes. 

In Chart II an attempt has been made to show graphically the degree to 
which each of these four types of activities is involved in the job at each 
of these levels. 

The line of authority levels from Chart I has been set up at the left. 
Horizontal lines of equal arbitrary length have been drawn at each level. 
On each of these horizontal lines, lengths are marked off which represent 
the relative, not exact, amount of doing, seeing that it is done according to 
established procedure, planning how, when and where (methods, processes 
and product), and decision and general direction. These dividing points on 
the various lines are connected, and the resultant diagram gives a relative 
picture of the character of responsibility placed on the individual at each 
level. The location of a given position as for example foreman or superin- 
tendent might be higher or lower in the authority line in different com- 
panies and even in different departments in the same company. 


It must be borne in mind that there are two extreme types of organiza- 
tion. In one type the executive responsibility for results is placed in the 
line of authority on the persons who head up each of the related groups of 
activities; in Chart II on the superintendent or department head. In such 
an organization the department head is responsible not only for carrying 
out established procedures but for doing the best job possible, which in- 
cludes developing or having developed the best possible procedure. At the 
other extreme is the organization in which the production or process de- 
partment is primarily responsible for carrying out established procedures 
which are formulated and prescribed by some other unit of organization, as 
for example the engineering department or the standards department. In 
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HANDISET 
FORMS 


As shown in the sketches, Handiset 
Forms are  multi-copy business 
forms, with fresh, inexpensive car- 
bon paper already interleaved. Come 
in unit sets with carbons and forms 
glued at stub. 


After typing or writing, the forms 
and carbons are snapped apart— 
carbons remain affixed to stub— 
forms loose. Copies which require 
additions or extensions may be left 
with carbons affixed—for subsequent 
typing or writing. Fingers neve 
touch carbons. Used for typed 
records in any typewriter, billing 
machine, accounting machine or 
tabulator—or for handwritten rec- 
ords, loose or in books. Eliminates 
all carbon stuffing, jiggling in align- 
ment and unshuffling. 
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ANNOUNCING 


to people who need a 
practical knowledge 
of bookkeeping 


A SHORT, 
PRACTICAL 
COURSE 


MODERN 
BOOKKEEPING 


New, up-to-the-minute { vg! of 
training—the Job Method. You 
learn by doing. Interesting— 
simple—easy. 








Planned for spare time of 
busy people. No previous know- 
ledge or experience necessary. 
We train from ground up. Com- 
plete, yet no waste motion. 


Specially designed for owners, 
managers, secretaries, office 
workers, etc. A half hour a day 
study at home enables you to 
clearly understand business rec- 
ords or to keep complete set 


of books. 


Courses also in Cost Account- 
ing, Higher Accountancy, Busi- 
ness Organization and Manage- 
ment and Industrial Management 
and Combined Course in 
Accounting, Cost Accounting 
and Business Organization and 
Management also available at 
low cost. 


Cost is low and convenient 


terms can be arranged. For full 
information—free—write Dept. 


LaSalle Extension 
University 


CARTY BLDG. 


Yonge and Albert Streets 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Cost and Industrial Accountants | 


There is no time like the present to commence preparations 
for the spring examinations in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Cost Accounting and Business Organization and Manage- 
ment, held by the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants 
and Industrial Engineers. The Shaw course will prepare 
you for these examinations and a postcard will quickly 
obtain complete information. 

PREPARE NOW 

DO NOT DELAY 


Write 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 


BAY AND CHARLES STREETS 
Toronto 


and try 
THE SHAW WAY 
THE SURE WAY 
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general most organizations are a combination of these two or fall between 
the two extremes. 

At the workers’ level the major responsibility is for doing in accord- 
ance with the established procedure. Some workers, as maintenance men, 
trouble men and some operators, work with very little direct supervision— 
such workers participate in the activity of seeing that their own work is 
done in accordance with established procedure. All workers are encour- 
aged to make suggestions formally or directly to their supervisor. When 
they do this they are participating in the planning for improvements. 
Therefore a small portion of the workers’ activity line is set off for each 
of these items. At the foreman’s or direct supervisor's level the principal 
emphasis is on supervision or seeing that the work is done in accordance 
with established procedure. The foreman occasionally steps in to do some 
of the actual work and in the case of an office supervisor a large portion 
of his time is taken up in actual work. The foreman also is expected to 
contribute ideas from his experience which will result in improved method. 
Therefore, a small portion of the foreman’s line of activities or interests is 
set aside for ‘doing’, a large portion for ‘Seeing that it is done’ or “‘super- 
vising’, and a small portion for “planning for improvements’’. At the 
superintendent's level there is less emphasis on supervision and more on 
planning for improvement in method, process, and product. In going from 
bottom toward the top of the diagram the superintendent's line is the first 
to include an item of general direction and decision. On matters pertain- 
ing only to his departments he would be responsible for such direction and 
decision and would be delegated the necessary authority. 

In approaching the top of the chart it is apparent that the items of 
doing, seeing that it is done, and planning for improvements all diminish in 
relative amount, while the item of general direction and decision increases. 
At the chief executive's level there is very little left except decision and 
general direction, and at the Board of Directors’ level all of the items ex- 
cept general direction and decision have disappeared. 

From this simple illustration it is apparent that the distribution of the 
four types of activities at the various levels in the authority line varies in 
amount from top to bottom. At each level, however, even though the di- 
vision between the various items is only relative, it is apparent that a quite 
definite idea of the nature of the activities and hence of the responsibility 
involved, can be determined and defined. This must be done if each in- 
dividual is to understand completely the nature of his responsibility. 

It should be noted that with such a placement of responsibility a great 
burden for the successful carrying on of the company’s activities rests on 
direct supervision. Regardless of how well the upper executives conceive, 
plan and prescribe method or process, the successful carrying out of those 
plans depends on how well the foreman or direct supervisor sees to it that 
those plans and procedures are followed. 

Chart III is intended to show graphically, how delegated authority must 
be limited to the scope of the job, and how, when authority is delegated, 
it must be accompanied by an understanding of management's aims and de- 
sires or policies, as they apply to the work involved, so as to prevent 
clashes of authority and provide adequate co-ordination and control of all 
activities. At the left the various levels in the line of authority are in- 
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dicated. At the workers’ level a horizontal line of convenient length is 
drawn. A diagonal line from the right extremity of this horizontal line is 
drawn to the chief executive's level. At the foreman’s level a horizontal 
line is drawn from the authority line on the left to the diagonal line on the 
right. Diagonal lines are drawn from the right end of the base to the fore- 
man’s and other positions in the line of authority on the left. The enclosed 
cross-hatched area below the horizontal line at the foreman’s level is ar- 
bitrarily assumed to represent the problems that may arise in the foreman’s 
group. 

The questions or problems which the foreman has authority to settle or 
solve are represented by the triangle between the base line and diagonal 
drawn to the foreman’s position. In general these matters are questions and 
problems pertaining only to that particular foreman’s group of activities and 
are usually covered by established method of procedure. In all such matters 
the foreman is responsible for, and has the necessary authority for, making 
the decision involved. 

The foreman would not have authority to settle a problem which in- 
volves other foreman’s groups. Such problems must be referred to the next 
higher level of authority. For this reason there is a smal! triangular area 
immediately above the foreman’s diagonal line. This area represents the 
matters arising in the foreman’s group which must be referred to the general 
foreman. In like manner there is an area above the general foreman’s area 
which represents problems which must be referred to the department head. 
And so on up the line of authority. Some problems or questions must be 
referred for decision to the Works Manager, the General Manager, and 
finally, in some cases to the Board of Directors. In every case when a 
problem arises it must be referred up the line of authority until the person is 
reached who has the authority to make the decision involved. 

The authority at each level is limited by the scope of the position at 
that level and not by the ability of the person filling the position. Such 
limitation of authority is necessary if management is to have control over 
its activities and keep them in line with its aims and desires. 

It should be noted at this point that when the General Manager makes 
a Works Manager responsible for results in his plant and delegates to the 
Works Manager sufficient authority to get results, the General Manager is 
not relieved of his responsibility for results. This is also true in the case 
of the Works Manager, the General Superintendent, the Superintendent, and 
the Foreman. Authority may be delegated, and those to whom authority is 
delegated may be held responsible for results, but those above in the line 
of authority are not relieved of responsibility to those above them for those 
same results. 


This fact emphasizes the importance of each person being familiar with 





management's aims and desires as they apply to his particular work. When 
a person is made responsible for results in a given field of activity, and is 
delegated authority to get results, the person placing responsibility and dele- 
gating authority must make sure that the person to be held responsible un- 
derstands management's aims and desires as they apply to the work involved. 

Correctness and uniformity of procedure could not be realizel if 


authority were delegated without laying down policy to control the exercise 
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of authority, and guide those who make decisions. Policies are settled or 
definite courses or methods of procedure or attitudes adopted and followed 
by an institution or establishment in the conduct of its affairs. Policies are 
expressed in rules, regulations, methods, and procedures. If they are to be 
most productive of good results each member of the organization must be 
familiar with them insofar as they apply to his work. Such familiarity with 
company policy is essential to uniform application throughout the organiza- 
t10n. 

From Chart III it appears that there is a definite inflexible limit on 
authority at each level in the authority line. In practice this does not 
always seem to be the case. In some cases it almost seems that authority 
exercisel by an individual is, and must be, limited by his judgment and not 
entirely by his position. One of two men in apparently similar positions 
with possibly the same title will exercise vastly more authority than the 
other. In such a case, if the one person has been authorized to exercise more 
authority, to that extent, he is filling a larger position. A new man in a 
position may not be allowed to make some decisions which his predecessor 
in the position made. To that extent the position even though it carries the 
old title has been reduced in scope. 

There are certain matters, however, that come up in some working 
groups which are referred by the foreman to his superintendent for decision. 
When higher supervision is not readily available, certain limited decisions in 
such matters may be made by the foreman, and the incident is recorded and 
promptly reported to higher supervision. Even in such matters, however, 
the foreman is limited as to the amount of authority he can exercise. If to 
continue the work a decision must be made involving greater authority than 
the foreman can exercise, even in the absence of his supervisor, he must get 
thority 





in touch with his supervisor or with someone else in the line of 
who has authority to make a decision such as the one involved. 

The discussion so far has taken care of all of the fundamentals essen- 
tial to effective control of a company’s activities excepting the following 
items: 

(a) Each individual must know his relationship to other individuals 

and groups growing out of his responsibilities. 

(b) Management must set up such co-ordinating and control plans and 
units of organization as are necessary to keep the activities in line 
with management's aims. 

Within the line of authority the relationship between the various levels 
has been quite clearly outlined, but the relationship between sales or pro- 
duction and such activities as accounting or budgeting, stenographic service, 
or repair and maintenance, and personnel administration or technical staff 
cannot be brought out by the typical organization diagram in Chart I, or 
by the other charts which have been discussed. It is these inter-divisional 
or inter-major-group relationships that are less understood in modern or- 
ganizations and it is this lack of understanding that generally leads to failure 
to co-operate and in some cases to actual clashes of real and assumed 
authority 

In most modern organizations the nature of the responsibility placed on 
the individual or working group will determine the nature of the activities 
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which that individual or group is expected to carry on. The nature of the 


l's responsibility will also determine the nature and extent of 





individ 

authority which he should exercise and, finally, it will determine the char- 

acter of his relationship to other individuals and units of organization. 
These types of responsibility and types of activities growing out of them 


be classified under four general headings—Line, Staff, Service, and 


Control. The development within an organization of a uniform understand- 
ing of these types of activities and responsibilities is essential to a uniform 


understanding of the inter-relationships that exist between the individuals 
and units of organization carrying them on. Only with such a common 
understanding can the supervisors and executives meet their responsibilities 


yut interfering with the effective- 





and exercise the necessary authority 


ness of the work of others 








The activity flow diagram in Chart IV 1 p to identify the various 
groups into which the activities may be divided and may also show in a 
simple ner the relationships that exist between the various activities and 
between the units which carry them on. It must be understood that the 


diagram attempts to classify activities and not units of organization. It 
m + ] 


ust be borne in mind also that a unit of organization and even an indi- 
vidual may carry on sev es of activities. 
For the purposes of is assumed that in a given manu- 





facturing and marketing organization the necessary capital in money, plant, 


equipment, and materials has been provided, that the personnel has been 
placed and 





selected and organized, that responsibility for results has be 
necessary authority delegated to the various groups and individuals, as out- 
lined in Chart I. 
Line Activities. 
In such an organization some one must procure from outside the 

the materials, supplies, and services which the organization itself 


es t provide. §S e must take care of the necessary storage, pro- 





=) 


duction, creation of demand, sales effort, distribution, warehousing, and 
service to the customer. This completes the operation necessary to convert 
aw material into finished produce and make it available to the customer. 
[The company cannot continue its operations, however, unless it is reimbursed 
for its expenditures and efforts; therefore, someone must keep the necessary 
accounts, must collect the money and make the disbursements so that the 
cycle of business activities can be continued. This complete activity cycle 
constitutes the line activities which carry complete responsibility for and 
authority over these direct activity steps in the conduct of the business. 
Service Activities. 

Early in the development of the organization it will be recognized that 
there are activities common to a number of separate units or departments 
which can be carried on more advantageously by centralized units. Examples 
of these activities are repair and maintenance, general cleaning, mails and 
information, and stenographic service. Such activities are known as service 
activities because they are common to a number of departments but are car- 
ried on by a centralized department or unit. Since they are a part of the 
direct activity cycle they are really part of the line activities and might be 
called line service activities. 
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The work done by a service department is essentially a part of the 
work of the department for which it is done. For example, the maintenance 
of a machine is as essential to production as is the operation of the machine. 
The manufacturing department is responsible for getting out product and, 
therefore, must be responsible for keeping its machinery in condition or 
having someone else do it. The service department responsibility is very 
similar to that of a contractor who agrees to do a job according to an order 
or specification. Therefore, the relationship between service departments and 
other departments are very similar to those between a contractor and these 
same departments. 

In practice the line and service activities included in the inner circle 
of Chart IV are grouped and subdivided into departments and working 
groups, as indicated in Chart I. The executives and supervisors are made 
responsible for results in each of these groups or departments. Even though 
each of these units of organization is responsible for results, and has been 
delegated authority necessary to get results, the activities of the various 
groups must be co-ordinated if management's aims and desires are to be 
carried out. In Chart IV, therefore, the inner activity circle is circumscribed 
by general management or administration. 

Control Activities. 

To control and co-ordinate all these activities, management must pro- 
vide itself with facilities for collecting the information necessary for con- 
trol, for making this information available to the various units of organiza- 
tion, and for checking results. It, therefore, sets up such activities as general 
and cost accounting, statistics, budgeting, standards of quality and procedure, 
and planning. Units of organization carrying on these activities exercise a 
control check over, or provide management with information so that it can 
control activities in which direct responsibility for results has been placed 
in the various other units of organization. For example, the cost accounting 
department sets up information that can be used in controlling costs, but 
the direct responsibility for the control of costs rests on the department 
carrying on the work involved. Units of organization carrying on such con- 
trol activities are known as control units. 

From the control standpoint, the relation of the control departments 
is quite different from the relation of the service departments to the other 
departments. If conditions are found to be unsatisfactory the contro! de- 
partment does not take part in correcting them because this responsibility 
is on the department involved. The control activities simply show how 
successfully those responsible for the various other activities are meeting 
their responsibility or dictate as to when and how much work is to be done 
in each department so that the combined accomplishment of all departments 
will conform to management's plans. 

Staff Activities. 

Although the executives and supervisors in each unit of organization are 
responsible for carrying on the activities which have been assigned to them, 
there are many problems of management, organization, and method which 
are common to a number of departments or working units. In order that 
the benefits of specialization might be carried into the solution of such 
problems, management has set up individuals within the organization who 
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are not responsible for, and do not carry authority over, the various ac- 
tivities but who provide consulting or advisory service to those who are 
responsible. Such individuals or group of individuals are commonly re- 
ferred to as staff, and the activities that they carry on are defined as usually 
not including responsibility for or authority over any of the steps in the 
regular activity cycle, but as primarily of an advisory or consulting nature. 
Staff individuals or groups do not ordinarily do any of the work essential 
to carrying on the other department's activities but consult with and assist 
them in overcoming difficulties or in the solution of problems. The ser- 


vice they render to the various departments is commonly called ‘Staff Ser- 


vice’. This differentiates it from the Line Services previously described. 


Classification of Departments. 

As previously suggested, a unit of organization or an individual may 
carry on activities in more than one of these classifications. The unit of 
ranization or the individual is classified as Line, Staff, Service or Control 
on the basis of the nature of the major function carried on. For example, 
the Accounting Department is designated as a Control Department because 
its principal purpose is to supply management with information necessary 
to co-ordinate and control the business of the company. The Accounting 
Department, however, collects information which it passes on to other de- 
partments, thus saving them the necessity of maintaining records themselves. 
To that extent the Accounting Department is acting in a service capacity. 
The accountant may consult with the various departments on matters of 
expense and costs and to that extent he is acting in a staff capacity. The 
keeping of the general books and the customer accounting and billing are as 
essential to the company’s operations as is production or sales, and in 
carrying on these activities the accounting department is functioning in a 
line capacity. 

Co-ordination of Activities. 

In the diagram, the line and service activities are included in the inner 
circle indicating that they are the direct steps of the company’s activity 
cycle or are closely related to it. The line and service activities are circum- 
scribed by general management or administration which provides within an 
intermediate circle the necessary controls and staff facilities. Co-ordination 
is also secured through the establishment of policies to guide those who 
make decisions. 

In summing up, it is apparent that by this approach the application of 
all five of the fundamentals which contribute to effective control of a com. 
pany’s activities is illustrated. 

(1) The activities can be classified and grouped. 

(2) Responsibility for results can be definitely placed. 

(3) Authority can be delegated and lines of authority can he es- 
tablished. 

The individual can know his place in the organization, his rela- 
tionships to others and management's policies as they apply to his 


(4 


work. 
(5) Finally, clashes of authority and interferences with efficiency, be- 
cause of assumed overlapping of responsibility, can be eliminated 
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and the control, staff, and service activities can be carried on with- 
out danger of clashing with other units of organization. 

From this detailed study of organization it is apparent that manage- 
ment must place responsibility for results on the various individuals. It 
must delegate, define, and definitely limit the authority necessary zo meet 
these responsibilities. It must establish lines of authority so there can be 
no clashes. In addition, however, management must, by some means. make 
sure that each individual understands not only the responsibility which has 
been placed upon him and the authority which has been delegated to him, 
but also of equal and possibly more importance, he must understand his 








relationship to other individuals in the organization if his and the acti 
of others are to be effective. 
Unfortunately it was not possible to publish all the charts mentioned 


in this article—Editor. 





Salute to England 


An Address by Rev. S. Machin in Montreal on St. George’s Day. 


I do not know if Britain be Israel or not, but this I know, that in our 
day she is called, as Israel was called, to fight God’s battle against the foes 
of God. Once more that little island, set in a silver sea, has become the 
knight errant of God. Say, if you will, that her own security is at stake and 
her future threatened, but say, too, if you are honest, that she fights for all 
who love justice and hate tyranny. 

This, this is Britain, bulwark of our breed, 
Our one sure shield against the hordes of hate. 
Smite her, and we are smitten; wound her, and we bleed. 
Yet firm she stands and fears no thrust of fate. 


Bulwark of our breed, the breed of all freedom loving men, Britain 
alone against the forces of evil; David against Goliath; St. George against 
the evil dragon; the followers of Christ against the followers of anti- 
christ. 

I have listened with growing impatience to those who have doubted the 
justice of our cause, who have wondered if those with whom we wage war 
were being maligned by propaganda, but by now there is no room left for 
doubt that upon this struggle depends the existence of all that man in his 
best moments has worked for, all that prophet, poet and lovers of men have 
dared to hope and build for the wellbeing of humaniy, all that Christ and 
those who have tried to follow Him have lived for and died for through 
the ages. 

If there be one who still doubts that this our enemy may be regarded 
in any other light, let him read his record in the events of the past few 
years, let him study, his methods, ruthless, relentless. See him use his unholy 
power to stamp the mark of the beast upon the brows of growing children, 
regimenting mere boys into misguided agents of his will, so that now the 
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Holy Father has forbidden the last rites to be administered to a member of 
the National Socialist Party who dies unrepentant. 

See his unscrupulous abuse of man’s natural religious impulse which the 
Nazi leader practices in order to hold the undivided loyalty of his unfor- 
tunate subjects. 

T 


1e German Faith Movement acknowledges only one lord, Adolf 
Hitler’ (I quote from an article by Stanley High in the Living Age). The 





Christian hymn, “Christ, Thou Lord of the new age’, has been changed in 
Germany to “Hitler, thou lord of the new age”. Photographs of the Feuhrer 
are used in party shrines beneath which are inscribed such prayers as this, 
“To thee, O, My Leader, belongs everything we possess, 
Our goods and our lives, 
Our hearts and our souls.” 


In many Government orphanages little children are made to say before 





eacn 


“To Thee alone I owe my daily bread, 
Abandon thou me never, with me for eer abide, 
Feuhrer, My Feuhrer, my faith and my light.” 
The Nazi party magazine called on its readers for testimonies on “What 
Adolf Hitler means to me.’ It was flooded with such replies as this: “Adolf 


Hitler is the visible, personal expression of what in our youth was repre- 
sented as God.” 

The soldier who throws his last hand grenade,” says a Nazi educator, 
the seaman who pronounces with dying breath the Feuhrer’s name as his 
last word, these are, for us, divine figures much more than a crucified Jew.” 

Christmas and Good Friday have disappeared as such from the Nazi 





calendars, and are replaced by the worship of two pagan gods, Wotan and 
Baldu: 

And he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his 
name, and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven". Surely the beast 


has arisen from the sea, his breath of fire has withered the fields of Europe, 
his steel shod claws have scored the pleasant pastures, and now he crouches 
for the final furious spring which shall be the prelude to world mastery 

and before him, alone, undaunted and unafraid, stands Britain, St. George 





incart waging battle with the modern dragon. 





Tis thus that we who look and listen across the sea to-day think of 
her, and raise our hand in salute. Not “We who are about to die salute 
you’, but we whose hope depends upon your survival salute you who are 
dying and are ready to die. 

We will not boast that there is no doubt as to the issue, for Finland, 
Norway, and one by one till Greece, innocent and God-fearing peoples have 
been crushed beneath the mailed claws of the dragon and must now feed its 


insatiable maw at the price of their own destitution. We only hope and 
pray, we cannot say that Britain will succeed alone . . . but, because of 
what she has been and still is, we dare to hope. 

For the courage of her great men of old lives still in British hearts. 
Shades of Raleigh and Drake, of Nelson and Wellington, are born again, not 
only in her leaders, but in every British heart which carries on without com- 
plains amidst such terror as the world has never known, against odds which 


they are only now realizing. 
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Let the cynic sneer that she fights because she must . . . when else 
does a brave man fight? When else should a Christian nation fight? I 
quote some lines from yesterday's editorials. ‘When the crisis came, and the 


life and freedom of humanity was threatened with the destruction of all that 
is dear to the human heart, and all that is sacred in the life of men and 
nations, Britain was faced with the awful choice of leaving the doomed 
peoples of Europe to their cruel fate, or risking the tragic sufferings and sac- 
rifices of war.” 

She was not prepared, and I return to my own words, why should a 
nation which was thinking of peace be so prepared? Those very people who 
now dare to condemn her for her unpreparedness would have been the first 
to denounce her as a war monger had she continued to build up arma- 
ments before the crisis, for then the whole Christian world was crying for 
permanent peace; only the dragon in his dark cave secretly sharpened his 
talons for the destruction of all but the German world. 

She was not prepared and knew it... only in courage was she pre- 
pared, and to-day we salute that courage, and whatever the final outcome be, 
the world of to-morrow shall look back upon these dreadful days and shall 
say, Britain did not belie her glorious heritage, nor did she shame the spirit 
of her fathers, for upon the face of history in that day, Britons once more 
writ large the motto, “Courage”, written in letters of blood and sacrifice, 
with indomitable will born of a religion whose altar fires have flared into 
a bright flame. For what is religion, if it be not the waging of war against 
tyranny and oppression and the forces of evil wherever and in what manner 
they raise their evil heads to destroy the children of men and the people 
of God. 

The wolf has run amok in the fold, and though the bulldog be not such 
a speedy beast, and never picks a quarrel, woe betide those who force him 
to give battle. 

‘Twas not for naught that Kipling spoke of the bulldog breed, nor in 
our day need any be ashamed that he springs from that stock. Britain will 
hold on, Scot and Welshman, Irish and English . . . their women and their 
children too . . . boy scouts in steel helmets, old men and old women of 
eighty putting out incendiary bombs with buckets of sand. We Salute You! 
Sons of ours who rally to your side . . . We Salute You! Your battle is 
ours; your fate is ours; the world rests its future hope upon you . . . AND 
YOU WILL NOT FAIL. Courage, brave hearts . . . courage, you mothers 
whose bairns must rest their future weal on Britain’s fight to-day. She will 
not fail us . . . may we never fail her. 


Never by a word of criticism, 
Never by a selfish dollar spent on lurury while the world 
bleeds; 
Never by tardiness in sending help in men or munitions. 
bandages or comforts to her homeless. 
Never by treachery in our midst. never by selfish political aim; 
May we Never Fail Her. 


For a nation whom God raised to a proud position of power and in- 


fluence, whose people under God have planted the standard of freedom 
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around the world, in whose very heart lies the purposes of God, is locked 
in a struggle to the death with a nation bred in hatred, whose aim is to 
bathe its pagan German altars in the blood of humanity, whose priests are 
priests because they are, and whose god is a red-handed monomaniac who 
sees this world as a footstool for the feet of a German superman. 

We stand upon the hillside, watching the battle with bated breath, we 
who even now have not fully realized how much is at stake, we who perhaps 
await our turn. 

We Salute you, Britain, with our hand upon our heart and a prayer 
for you upon our lips. You will not fail, brave sons and daughters of your 
noble race. Your courage is worthy of the best of those who loved your 
dear green fields, and died to keep them free. 

And in your hands the future lies . . . God’s holy purpose . . . man’s 
only hope. If you should fall a thousand years of misery await the world. 
In you alone now rests the hope of man, your sword alone can cut the 
Gordian knot that binds the nations to the chariot wheels of slavery 
COURAGE ... HOLD ON! Your setting sun would bring a darkness 
which marked the death of liberty. Your rising sun the victory of man’s 


emancipation. 


In God’s name - - - - - - Courage 
With God’s help - - . - - - Forward 
In God’s good time - - - - - Victory 


Britain, and all who fight with you to-day 


WE SALUTE YOU! 





TORONTO STUDENT SECTION 


The Toronto Student Section has elected its officers for the coming 
season and the results are as follows: 
Past Chairman—M. C. Coutts, Dept. of Munitions and Supply. 
Chairman—A. G. Crocker, Canadian Gypsum Co. Ltd., Weston, Ont. 
Vice-Chairman—G. McKnight, Canadian Gypsum Co Ltd., Toronto 
Secretary—J. V. Jacobson, Trane Bros. & Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
Chairman Educational Committee—F. Wilkinson, Scythes & Co. Ltd., 
Toronts 
Chairman Membership Committee—W. F. Earle, The Viceroy Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
Chairman Program Committee—H. W. Hill, Canadian W. W. Rogers 





Co 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young man, single, with many years’ experience in Banking and Accounting. 
Graduate in Cost Accounting, and with experience as Office Manager, seeks change in 
position. Fully capable of taking charge, and remuneration asked only mcderate for 
good start. Well recommended and is earnestly seeking a real opportunity to display 
knowledge and ability. Apply Box 45, ‘‘Cost and Management’. 





_ Married man_ with several years’ experience in Cost Accounting, especially in 
mining. Good clerical experience, desires position. Go anywhere. Not subject to 
military service. Apply Box 62, ‘‘Cost and Management’’. 





Young man, with University education, at present engaged in teaching profession, is 
anxious to obtain position in Cost Accounting Department of a sound company. Salary 
demands moderate. Apply Box 65, ‘‘Cost and Management’. 





Young man, with many years’ experience in Accounting, Cost Accounting, Credits 
and Office Management, at present engaged, desires ‘eo preferably with company in 


or near Toronto. Highest references. Apply Box 66, ‘‘Cost and Management’’. 





Accountant, young, married, with University education, splendid record as Account- 
ant, completed course in Cost Accounting, is anxious to commence with sound industrial 
company as Accountant or in Cost Department. Resident of Toronto but willing to go 
anywhere for steady position. Salary demands moderate. What have you? Apply 
Box 67, ‘‘Cost and Management’. 





Young man with some years’ experience in Timekeeping, Material Control and Pay- 
roll Distribution in Construction Work, Graduate in Accountancy and Cost Accounting, 
is anxious for start in Cost Accounting Department of sound company. Apply Box 68, 
“Cost and Management’’. 





Young man, with eleven years’ experience in Accounting, desires change to sound 
company where there is opportunity for advancement. Apply Box 69, ‘Cost and Man- 
agement’’. 
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